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education of some kind compulsory. The instruc-
tion given is in no case very profound or far-reaching.
It is generally more or less confined to reading,
writing, and arithmetic, with so much knowledge of
geography and of the national history and literature
as can be given in popular text-books. Still, what
difference there is between the primary education of
our own days and the "sound commercial education"
of a few years back is rather to the advantage of the
primary State school, which professes to teach a little
less, but, as a rule, teaches what it does thoroughly
and expeditiously. Accordingly, the children of the
poorest classes in all English-speaking countries, and
in parts of the Continent, have been raised in one
important respect to the level of a higher class, have
acquired its tastes and ambitions, and are able to
compete with it in commerce. Naturally, the cleverest
boys of the village school do not care to remain
ploughboys ; they yearn for the speculative gains of
commerce, for the "large excitement" of city life, or
at least for the fleshpots and the shelter from sun
and rain that are incidental to existence as a town
models it To the yokel, London or New York
or Melbourne is an inexhaustible romance; to the
cockney of every nation, the country, except as a
suburb or an ornamental farm, represents only what
is repulsive in toil and uncongenial in society. Even
more do the amusements of towns, the club, and the
theatre, the exhibition, the racecourse, and the ball,
create wants that it is almost impossible to relinquish.
Anciently, there were some compensations in the
sweetness of village homes and the rough abundance
of country life. At present, the educated person of
small means, widow or school-teacher, or country